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L  A  T  E  NEWS 


Prices  for  'wool  at  the  close  of  the  London  Auctions  May  19,  1950, 
reached  an  all-time  high  for  some  grades  in  sterling  currency  even  though 
the  wool  offered  was  of  inferior  quality,  compared  with  earlier  offerings 

Comparative  prices  for  the  auction  just  closed  and  the  sale  closing 
May  27,  -949*  indicate  outstanding  gains  in  sterling  currency  with  the 
largest  gains  "being  made  in  the  coarser  grades  *     Sixty- four  seventies 
( 6I|. '  s/70 '  s )  good  medium  fleece  closed  at  158d  at  this  year's  May  auction 
compared  to  120d  last  year;  5o's  fihe  crossbred  closed  at  98d  compared  to 
59d;  and  I4/S  's  crossbred  closed  at  690  compared  to  53^* 

A  comparison  of  dollar  prices  shows  that  costs  have  not  as  yet 
increased  to  the  full  amount  of  devaluation  for  the  finer  grades  but 
have  increased  more  than  the  amount  of  devaluation  for  medium  and  coarse 
grades.    Dollar  prices  for  the  above  descriptions  were  $1.8l(.  May  19^0 
closing  compared  to  $2,01  May  I9U9  closing,  $1.14  compared  to  |.99*  and 
1.79  compared  to  $..55»  respectively. 
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Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of 
farm  products,  and  world  agrictiltural  trade.     Circulation  of  this 
periodical  is  free  to  those  needing  the  information  it  contains  in  farm- 
ing, business  and  professional  operations,     issued  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  N„S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  DECLINES  IN  1949-50 

The  world  rice  harvest  for  I949-5O  (August -July)  is  estimated  at 
334,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  3  percent  less  than  the  postwar 
high  of  3*0,000  million  pounds  in  the  year  before,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Most  of  the  decline  occurred 
in  Asia,  with  a  moderate  decrease  in  Africa.    Record  crops  were  harvested 
in  Europe,  North  America,  and  South  America. 

Asia's  rough  rice  harvest,  representing  92  percent  of  the  world 
total,  is  estimated  at  308,000  million  pounds  or  about  10  million  pounds 
less  than  in  the  preceding  yearc    China :s  crop  was  the  smallest  in  several 
years.    Rebel  activities  in  Burma  and  Indochina  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
acreage  a*hd  output,  and  slight  declines  occurred  in  Pakistan  and  Korea. 
Production  was  larger  in  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Malaya,  Taiwan,  and 
Japan . 

July  floods  in  China  resulted  in  a  pronounced  decline  in  the  harvost, 
estimated  at  98,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  from  45,630,000  acres. 
This  compares  with  106,000  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year  on 
approximately  the  same  acreage.    Before  the  war  production  and  acreage 
averaged  (1931-37)  110,000  million  pounds  and  48,850,000  acres,  respectively. 

The  official  estimate  of  production  in  India 1 s  reported  areas  is 
73,693  million  pounds,  a  slight  gain  over  73,061  million  in  the  year 
before.    The  acreage  is  officially  reported  at  71,660,000  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Changes  in  the  roporting  basis 
of  some  areas  of  India  added  about  10  million  acres  formerly  not  reported, 
so  that  current  statistics  are  not  comparable  with  those  reported  prior 
to  1948-49.    In  most  of  India's  producing  areas,  weather  conditions  were 
favorable  with  the  exception  of  Madras  where  crops  were  damaged  by  the 
failure  of  the  northeast  monsoon. 

The  rough  rice  production  of  Asia's  surplus  area — Thailand,  Burma, 
and  Indochina— is  estimated  at  33,000  million  pounds,  a  reduction  of 

I,  800  million  from  the  preceding  year,  and  7,000  million  less  than  the 
prewar  average.    Burma's  acreage  fell  21  percent,  or  2,070,000  acres 
below  1948-49,  and  production  was  16  percent  less.    The  crop  is  estimated 
at  only  57  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 

In  Indochina ,  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Burma  indicate  acreage 
and  production  have  been  declining  since  1947-48.    The  I949-5O  crop 
estimate  is  84  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 

Thailand  is  the  only  country  in  this  area  where  production  has 
continued  to  increase  since  the  war,  and  indications  are  the  harvest 
was  above  the  prewar  average.    The  reported  acreage  increased  in  1949, 
despite  lack  of  rain  which  delayed  planting,  and  favorable  growing  weather 
resulted  in  another  bumper  crop.    The  official  estimate  of  production  is 

II,  850  million  pounds  of  rough  rice. 
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The  rice  acreage  of  Pakistan  increased  about  200,000  acres,  but  un- 
favorable weather*  and  -plant'  diseases  caused  a  moderate  decline  in  the 
harvest  compared  with  last  year.    Good  weather  in  Japan  resulted  in  the 
largest  orop  in  20  years.    Drought  conditions  in  South  Korea  during  the 
planting  season  reduced  the  acreage  6  percent,  but  "the  '  yield  per  acre 
was  only  slightly  less  than  in  the  year  before. 

Production  in  the  Philippines  showed  a  gain  of  k  percent  from  the 
preceding  year's  record.    Rice  acreage  has  increased  steadily  since  the 
war,  from  k.l  million  acros  in  1945-2+6  to  5.5  million  acres  in  1949-5° • 
Favorable  weather  in  the  Malayan  Union  resulted  in  a  record  crop  from  a 
record  acreage. 

Europe's  I9I+9  crop  was  only  slightly  larger  than  in  19^8,  but  well 
above  the  prewar  average.    Its  rough  rice  production  is  estimated  at 
2,500  million  pounds  compared  with  2,48o  million  a  year  earlier,  and 
2,4-00  million  before  the  war.    A  decline  in  the  rice  acreage  of  Italy 
was  compensated  by  increases  in  several  countries  having  small  acreages. 
Rice  is  now  raised  in  increasing  quantities  in  several  countries  of 
Europe  where  little  was  grown  before  the  war.    France,  Greece,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  are  cases  in  point. 

Spain  produced  the  largest  crop  in  recent  years.    The  area  sown  to 
rice  in  Portugal ,  however,  was  the  smallest  since  19^0,  and  dry  weather 
during  the  growing  season  caused  an  abandonment  of  several  thousand 
acres.    Although  the  yields  per  acre  were  larger  than  in  the  year  before, 
a  sizable  drop  occurred  in  production. 

The  total  rice  acreage  of  France,  Greece,  Hungary ,  and  Rumania  in 
I9IJ.9  ia  estimated  at  approximately  90,000  acres,  an  increase  of  around 
80,000  acres  from  the  average  of  10,000  acres  during  the  5-year  (1935-39) 
period.  -  The  combined  production  of  these  countries  in  194-9  is  estimated 
at  over  200  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  slightly  over  10 
million  pounds  before  the  war. 

Africa's  production  decreased,  but  continued  substantially  above 
the  prewar  average.    A  decline  in  Egypt, the  largest  producer,  was  the 
principal  factor  in  the  reduction.    Acreage  declined  11  percent,  but 
the  yields  per  acre  were  as  high  as  those  harvested  in  the  bumper  crop 
of  the  year  before.    Madagascar 1 s  acreage  reportedly  is  above  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  climatic  conditions  so  far  have  been  reported  favorable. 
Plans  for  increasing  production  are  taking  shape  in  several  countries 
of  Africa,  and  the  total  production  of  that  continent  in  coming  years 
may  shew  an  expansion. 

The  record  rice  production  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  1949-5°  ia 
estimated  at  13,400  million  pounds,  slightly  larger  than  in  the  year 
before,  and  about  double  the  6,800  million  before  the  war.  Above-average 
yields  were  harvested  in  both  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  whose 
combined  production  accounts  for  three-fourths  of  the  Hemisphere  total. 
The  19^9-50  acreage  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  estimated  at  8  million 
acres,  is  only  slightly  larger  than  in  1948 ~k$ t  and  compares  with  4-3 
million  during  the  prewar  average  period. 
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North  America  harvested  its  sixth  successive  record  rice  crop.  Pro- 
duction of  5,200  million  pounds  compared  with  5,000  in  the  year  before  and 
2,800  million  before  the  war.    In  the  United  States,  acreage  was  40,000 
acres  above  the  record  of  the  year  before,  and  high  average  yields  were 
harvested. 

Mexico  and  Panama  also  again  produced  record  crops.    Mexico  added 
nearly  bd,000  acres  to  the  preceding  year*s  record.    Although  the  yiold 
per  acre  was  below  average,  production  exceeded  igkQ-hg.    Cuba*s  harvest 
approximated  the  19^9  record. 

South  America's  record  rice  harvest  is  estimated  at  8  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  more  than  double  the  prewar  average.  Excellent 
growing  weather  in  Brazil_  from  January  through  April  resulted  in  the 
largest  crop  that  country  has  ever  produced.    Colombia  and  Paraguay  also 
had  record  harvests,  and  Chile's  production  exceeded  the  preceding  year. 

Although  production  was  down  in  Argentina  compared  with  the  year 
before,  it  was  79  percent  above  the  prewar  average  (1935-36/39-^0)  and 
about  equal  to  the  wartime  average  (19^0 -k\/hh-k^)  production.  The 
crops  of  Surinam  and  Uruguay  also  were  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  were  well  above  both  the  prewar  and  wartime  averages. 

Ecuador's  1950  production  is  forecast  at  about  35  percent  less 
than  in  19^9,  as  the  result  of  reduced  acreages  and  adver  ther  in 

some  localities.    Peru  will  harvest  a  crop  even  smaller  than  in  19^9- 
For  the  second  year  water  supplies  are  deficient  in  the  main  rice -producing 
aroa3,  and  the  harvest  i3  expected  to  be  20  percent  below  last  year's 
short  crop. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this 
report,  the  Committee  was  composed  of  CM.  Purves,  Paul  E.  Quintus, 
L.  Thelma  Willahan,  and  John  C.  Hobbes . 

WORLD  BEAN  PRODUCTION  BELOW  LAST  SEASON 

Dry  edible  bean  production  in  52  of  the  world's  most  important  bean 
producing  countries  is  estimated  at  Ilk  million  bags  of  100  pounds  in  the 
1949-50  season ,    This  is  2  million  bags,  or  2  percent,  less  than  the 
19^*8 -'+9  production  of  llo  million  bags,  but  around  7  million  bags,  or  6 
percent,  more  than  the  average  production  in  these  countries  in  the  prewar 
period  1935-39. 
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The  above  estimates  exclude,  for  lack  of  data,  several  large  pro- 
ducing areas  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  India,  Manchuria,  and  numerous 
small  areas.    Therefore,;  the  lib  million  bag  production  estimated  for 
19^9-50  cannot  be  considered  an  estimate  of  the  total  world  bean  crop. 
However,  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  world  crop  is  included 
so  that  the  percentage  increases  and  decreases  may  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  the  total  world  situation. 

Bean  acreage  in  the  52  countries  in  I949-5O  estimated  at  20.7 
million  acres,  is  6  percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  L9..5 
million  and  almost  the  same  as  the  1948-49  acreage.    The  1949-50  average 
yield  of  548  pounds  per  acre  was  at  about  the  prewar  level  for  the  52 
countries.    It  was  11  pounds  below  the  average  yield  of  1948-49  and  4 
pounds  above  the  wartime  (1940-44)  yield  of  552  pounds. 

In  North  and  Central  America,  12  countries  reporting,  the  1949  crop 
of  30  million  bags  is  slightly  above  the  preceding  year  and  4l  percent 
above  prewar.    The  United  States  and  Canada,  of  course,  account  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  crop  reported  for  North  and  Central  America. 
There  are  now  large  exportable  supplies  in  the  United  States  from  both 
the  1948  and  1949  crops,  and  with  average  growing  conditions  this  year 
the  1950  crop  may  add  further  to  the  surplus. 

The  yield  per  acre  has  been  increasing  on  this  continent,  influenced 
mostly  by  the  preponderant  United  States  production.    The  average  yield 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  856  pounds  per  acre  prewar  to  898 
pounds  in  the  1940-44  period,  1,014  pounds  in  1948,  and  1,084  pounds  in 
1949.    Acreage  in  I949  of  1.8  million  was  3  percent  below  the  1948  acreage 
of  1.9  million  but  was  9  percent  above  the  1.7  million  acres  prewar. 

In  Europe,  16  countries  reporting,  the  1949  crop  of  20.2  million 
bags  was  less  than  the  1948  crop  and  15  percent,  or  3-4  million  bags, 
below  prewar.    Bean  production  has  been  below  prewar  in  Europe  for 
several  years. 

Total  bean  acreage  in  Europe  in  1949  was  estimated  at  5*3  million 
acres,  the  same  as  last  year  and  16  percent  above  the  prewar  average  of 
4.5  million  acres.    The  decline  of  production  has  resulted  from  lower 
yields  and  not  from  declining  acreages.    Yields  per  acre  have  declined 
from  522  pounds  prewar  to  43^  pounds  in  1948  and  383  pounds  in  1949- 
Important  among  the  causes  for  the  decline  of  yields  in  Europe  has  been 
drought  in  most  of  the  important  producing  countries. 

Bean  production  in  the  reporting  countries  of  Asia,  except  for 
China,  is  unimportant  compared  with  production  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  the  I949  estimate  for  China  is  too  rough  for  accurate  . 
conclusions  covering  all  Asia.    The  I949-5O  data  for  South  America  and 
southern  Africa  represent,  to  a  large  extent,  forecasts  of  crops  only 
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recently  harvested.    More  reliable  figures  will  "be  available  for  these 
areas  this  summer  or  fail  after  the  governments  have  had  opportunity  to 
recheck  19^9-50  estimates.    However,  it  is  estimated  that  Brazil  alone 
produced  in  19^9-50  about  27  million  bags  or  83  percent  of  the  South 
American  cropa    China  and  Biazii  together  produced  ^3  percent  of  the 
total  production  of  the  52  countries.    This  production  consists  largely 
of  black  beans  which  for  the  most  part  are  consumed  in  Brazil  and  China 
and  do  not  affect  supplies  outside  the  borders  of  these  countries „ 

Distribution  of  the  supply 


The  19^9  world  production  of  beans,  estimated  at  6  percent  above 
prewar,  plus  known  September  19^-9  stocks  in  the  United  States  and  as- 
suming moderate  stocks  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  indicates  a  world 
supply  per  capita  just  about  equal  to  prewar.     It  has  been  reported 
that  Turkey  has  accumulated  about  1.6  million  bags  of  exportable  beans 
including  220,000  bags  of  stocks  from  the  1$HB  crop.    Production  in  the 
52  countries,  plus  these  known  19^-8  crop  stocks,'  totals  some  120  million 
bags  and  is  12  percent  larger  than  the  prewar  average  production  of  107 
million  bags.    World  population  has  increased  about  the  same'  percentage 
as  the  over -all  bean  supply,  assuming  few  or  no  surplus  stocks  in  the 
prewar  period. 

This  general  statement  encompassing  many  classes  and  colors  of  beans 
produced  in  52  countries  on  every  continent  fails  to  explain  adequately 
the  bean  situation.    There  are  local  problems  of  shortages- and  surpluses 
resulting  from  abnormal  distribution  of  production  and  a  breakdown  of 
international  trade,  ,    .  . 

The  increase  of  world  production  since  prewar  has  varied  widely 
from  continent  to  continent,    Production  was  up-  in  19^+9  from  prewar  by 
kl  percent  in  North  America,  kk  percent  in  South  America,  and  kl  percent 
in  Africa,  and  down  by  15  percent  in  Europe  and  25  percent  in  Asia, 
These  varying  shifts  by  continents  are  especially  important  in  that  thsy 
were  generally  upward  in  the  exporting  areas  and  downward  in  the  importing 
areas . 

To  adjust  such  an  abnormal  distribution  of  supplies  would  require 
an  abnormal  volume  of  international  trade.    But  in  recent  years  the  bean 
trade  has  been  much  below  normal  because  of  high  prices  in  the  exporting 
countries,,  the  breakdown  of  trade  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the 
dollar  shortage  m  importing  countries. 

Trade  obstacles  aggravated  by  abnormal  distribution  of  production 
have  resulted  in  per  capita  supplies  being  very  short  in  one  area  and 
long  in  another  despite  over -all  average  world  supplies. 

Low  production  and. below  normal  imports  for  several  years  in  much 
of  Europe,  together  with  the  10  percent  increase  of  population  since 
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prewar,  have  resulted  in  a  very  low  consumption  of  "beans  in  these  countries  for 
several  years.    This  is  reflected  in  the  trade  figures  for  recent  years  in  the 
following  table. 

Beans,  dry  edible:    Imports  and  exports  from  specified  European 
countries,  average  1934--38,  annual  19I+7-49 


Country 


Belg  ium-Luxemburg 
France ..... 
Greece. 
Italy, 
Netherlands 
Portugal . . . 

Spain  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom. 

Total 


Average 


Annual 


1934-38 

;  1947 

:  19^8 

:  1949 

Imports  [Exports 

'Imports  [Exports 

"F.TTOOT^fe  P, 

' Imp  ort  s [Exp  ort  s 

1,000 

"bags 

:    1,000  hags 

r  1,000 

hags 

;  1,000 

hags 

1/  403 

•1/  267 

:  175 

!  8 

•  165 

:  •    18  : 

I  89 

: .  10 

653 

130 

197 

:  Ik 

462 

:  23 

;|  329 

:  139 

392 

j.94 

489 

347 

829: 

57. 

-345 

452 

i  41 

•  285 

:  117 

35 

IPS 

7 

25 

16 

17 

■  112 

57: 

248  : 

1 

4 

:  143 

450 

0 

90: 

r~7  , 

1  : 

396  • 

183 

io4 

61+: 

n 

1  : 

29 

2/  : 

.  49  : 

1 

1,015: 

610  ; 

395  . 

875  : 

3,538: 

008 : 

2,275  ■ 

31  : 

2 , 20k 

24i  : 

2,545 

379 

1/  includes  few  broad  beanc. 
2/  Less  than  500  bag3 


The  9  European  countries  reporting  trade  in  1949  show  prewar  total  imports 
of  3.5  million  bags  annually.    This  dropped  to  about  2,5  million  bags  or  less 
in  these  countries  in  1947,  1948,  and  1949.     During  the  sai,:e  year3  bean  production 
declined  in  these  countries  from  11,8  million  bags  prewar  to  7.1  million  in  1947, 
to  6.8  million  in  1948.,  to  6.3  million  in  1949.. 

A  rough  calculation  made  by  adding  calendar  year  net  imports  to  the  indige- 
nous harvest  in  that  same  year  for  these  9  countries  shows  that  total  bean  sup- 
plies made  available  in  1947,  1948,  and  194Q  were  37  percent,  39  percent,  and  5*+ 
percent,  respectively,  below  a  similarly  calculated  supply  for  prewar.  The  bean 
shortage  in  a  few  of  these  countries  may  have  been  partially  offset  by  increased 
supplies  of  dry  edible  peas  from  increased  indigenous  pea  production.    This  under- 
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consumption  in  Europe,  the  world's  largest  import  market  for  beans,  has 
occurred  during  the  same  period  that  American  surp^Uiaes  have  accumulated* 
The  current  aspect  of  this  problem  is  reflected  in  the  following  table. 


BEANS,  dry  edible:    Production  in  selected  areas 
averages  1935-39  and  1940-44, 
annual  1948  and  1949 


Area  " 

1935-39  ; 

1940-44 

1948  \ 

1949 

Western  Europe  : 
Asia  (Iran,  Lebanon,  Syria,: 

South  America  (excluding  ; 

21,410  : 
14,897  : 

2,598  i 

4,491  ! 
1,977  : 

1,000  bags  of: 

26,712  : 
12,962  : 

3,273  : 
1       5,038  j 

100  pounds  : 

29,601  : 
12,799  : 

3,580  : 

:       5,510  < 
2,815  i 

30,131 
10,274 

!  3,361 

:  5,357 
:  2,795 

:  ^5,373 

1  49,877 

:  5^,305 

:  51,918 

This  table  includes  only  production  and  only  those  countries  which  are 
more  or  less  involved  currently,  or  potentially,  in  the  bean  trade  of 
western  Europe  and  the  Americas.    It  includes  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  western  Asia,  Africa,  South  America  (excluding  Erazil) ,  and  North 
and  Central  America. 


The  I949  production  in  this  group  of  countries  is  estimated  at  52 
million  bags--l4  percent  above  the  prewar  figure  of  45  million  bags. 
Adding  to  the  1949  production  the  known  United  States  and  Turkish  carry- 
over stocks  iriakes  the  supply  in  this  group  of  countries  almost  27  per- 
cent above  prewar.    This  compares  with  a  population  increase  in  the  same 
period  of  about  10  percent. 

Assuming,  optimistically,  that  consumption  would  increase  in  these 
countries  in  1949-5C  to  the  prewar  per  capita  levels,  there  would  still 
remain  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  consuming  year  of  from  5  to  7  million 
bags.    Some  of  these  beans  may  and  could  be  used  in  the  Far  East.    On  the 
other  hand  an  offsetting  factor  to  this  is  that  some  supplies  are  coming 
into  the  Western  market  from  Eastern  Europe. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO  , 

EGYPT'S  TOBACCO  IMPOETS  EffCHEASE; 
EXPORTS  0?  PRODUCTS  DECLINE 

Egypt's  1949  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  were  17  percent  above  the  1948 
level,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Cairo.    Exports  of  manufactured 
tobacco  products  in  1949  "were  below  the  level  of  the  previous  year. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1949  totaled  29.7  million  pounds.  This 
compares  with  25.3  million  in  1943  and  24.9  million  in  1947.  Turkey 
supplied  9-1  million  pounds,  or  about  30  percent  of  Egypt's  leaf  imports 
in  1949,  compared  with  3.6  million  pounds,  or  34  percent,  in  1948. 
Greece  was  the  second  most  important  source  of  leaf,  supplying  4.3  million 
pounds  in  1949.    Imports  from  the  United  States  totaled  3*7  million  pounds 
in  1949,  compared  with  1.9  million  in  19*1-8.    Other  countries  supplying 
substantial  quantities  of  leaf  in  1949  include  Cyprus,  Bulgaria,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Aden,  Iran,  India,  China,  and  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa. 

Cigarette  imports  in  1949  totaled  1.3  million  pounds,  compared  with 
1.9  million  in  1948  and  1.4  million  in  1947.    The  United  Kingdom  supplied 
over  1  million  pounds,  or  80  percent  of  the  total  cigarette  imports  in 
19^9-    The  I9U9  imports  of  smoking  tobacco  totaled  about  43,400  pounds  and 
cigars  about  14,900  pounds.    The  United  Kingdom  supplied  about  93  percent 
of  the  total  smoking  tobacco  imports  while  the  cigar  imports  came  princi- 
pally from  Cuba  and  the  Netherlands. 

Cigarette  exports  totaled  only  4 %,  130  pounds  in  1949,  compared  with 
157,^60  pound3  in  1948,  and  591,300  pounds  in  19^7-     In  addition,  Egypt 
exported  about  50 ,  860  pounds  of  other  manufactured  tobacco  products  in 
1949.    This  compares  with  104,700  pounds  in  1948.    Nearly  70  percent  of 
the  total  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  went  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

COLOMBIA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
LOWER;  EXPORTS  UP 

Colombia's  1950  production  of  leaf  tobacco  is  forecast  at  about  20 
percent  below  the  1949  harvest,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Bogota. 
Exports  of  leaf  in  1949  were  nearly  50  percent  above  the  1948  level. 

The  country's  production  ox  leaf  tobacco  during  the  calendar  year 
1950  is  preliminarily  forecast  at  about  35-0  million  pounds,  compared 
with  an  estimated  43-7  million  in  both  1949  and  1948.    Tobacco  is  grown 
to  some  extent  in  all  of  the  15  Departments  of  Colombia,  but  the  main 
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centers  of  production  are  located  in  the  Departments  of  Santander  and 
Bolivar.    Leaf  grown  in  the  Department  of  Santen&er  is  used  primarily  in 
the  domestic  production  of  cigarettes.    However,  much  of  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar  la  exported.    Dark,  air -cured,  cigar 
filler  types  account  for  the  "bulk  of  tho  leaf  produced  in  that  Depart- 
ment. 

Colombia's  19^9  exports  of  leaf  totaled  approximately  9-9  million 
pounds.  This  compares  with  6.7  million  in  19^9  and  3.6  million  in  19^7- 
It  is  estimated  that  in  19^9  -^bout  60  percent  of  the  shipments  went  to 
Germany,  30  percent  to  Holland,  and  the  remaining  10  percent  to  French 
possessions.  It  is  reported  that  only  about  k.O  to  5-0  million  pounds 
from  the  exportable  part  of  the  19^9  crop  remained  unsold  as. of  March  31, 
1950.  At  that  time  it  was  expected  that  all  leaf  available  for  export 
would  be  sold  within  a  short  time. 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

INDIA  INCREASES  EXPORT 
TAX  ON  TEA 

On  May  6,  1950,  India  increased  its  export  tax  on  tea  from  3^-  cents 
to  42  cents  per  100  pounds,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  General 
in  Calcutta.    This  followed  an  earlier  increase  in  the  tea  export  tax 
from  29  cents  to  3*+  cents  per  100  pounds  effective  November  6,  19^9- 

The  tax  levied  on  tea  exports  is  credited  to  the  Indian  Central 
Tea  Board.  The  Board  recommended  that  the  latest  increase  of  approximate!; 
3  cents  per  100  pounds  should  go  to  the  International  Tea  Market  Expansio: 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  tea  advertising  in  dollar  areas . 

India  is  the  world' 3  leading  supplier  of  tea,  normally  accounting 
for  about  half  of  total  world  exports .    In  19^9,  India  exported  approxi- 
mately U90  million  pounds  of  tea,  about  52  percent  of  world  exports  of 
around  950  million  pounds. 


FATS  AND  OILS 

GUATEMALA'S  FATS  AND  OILS  OUTPUT 
INADEQUATE  FOR  DOMESTIC  HEEDS 

Guatemala's  19^9  fats  and  oils  production  from  domestic  sources 
amounted  to  approximately  9,696  short  tons,  according  to  the  American 
Embassy,  Guatemala  City.    This  was  about  60  percent  of  the  fats  and  oils 
available  for  consumption,  the  balance  having  been  imported.  Imports 
were  the  largest  in  any  recent  year,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  lower  prices 
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for  fate  and  oils  from  the  United  States  rather  than  to  any  marked  change 
in  the  availability  of  domestic  fats  and  oils. 


GUATEMALA :    Apparent  availability  of  domestically 
produced  fats  and  oils  in  19^9 


Commodity 

• 

• 

Unprocessed 

:       Oil  equivalent 

* 

Short  tons 

:           Short  tons 

Sesame  seed   

e 

1,500 

:  690 

: 

1,700 

\  238 

800 

:  500 

• 

3,868  : 

3,868 

h.,130  : 

300  : 

270 

Total   

9,696 

American  Embassy,  Guatemala  CityT 


Based  on  the  19^9  reported  hog  slaughter,  lard  production  is" 
estimated  at  approximately  3,750  tons.    If  the  unreported  slaughter  amounts 
to  at  least  10  percent  of  the  recorded  slaughter,  the  over -all  production 
of  lard  may  have  teen  close  to  Jj-,130  tons.    Hog  lard  as  a  cooking  fat  out- 
ranks all  other  fats  and  oils  in  consumer  preference.    Domestic  production, 
however,  is  insufficient  to  cover  requirements.    During  19^9,  2,275  tons 
vere  imported  from  the  United  States  compared  with  330  tons,  the  average  of 
the  previous  5  years.    Domestic  lard  sells  for  3  or  k  cents  a  pound  more  on 
the  local  market  than  American  lard.     Imports  in  1950  are  expected  to  "be 
considerably  smaller. 

Tallow  production  is  officially  reported  at  3,868  tons,  of  which  about 
k'J  percent  originated  in  Guatemala  City,  the  location  of  most  of  the  larger 
soap  companies.    Since  there  is  no  local  demand  for  edible  tallow, 
practically  the  total  production  is  used  for  soap. 

Annual  butter  production  is  estimated  at  300  tons.     In  the  latter  part 
of  19^9  imported  butter  from  the  United  States  was  underselling  the  local 
production  by  10  cents  a  pound.    Margarine  is  not  produced  in  Guatemala. 
Imports  in  19^9  amounted  to  50  tons . 
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Sesame  is  produced  on  relatively  small  plots  in  the  Pacific  coastal 
region]    Output  in  19^9  is  estimated  at  1,500  tons  against  2, COO  tons  in 
19^8.    Seed  from  the  19^8  crop  "brought  farmers  12  cents  a  pound.  By 
planting  time  of  19^9  the  larger  oil  crushers  indicated  they  would  pay 
only  about  5  cents  per  pound  for  seed.    This  marked  reduction  probably 
curtailed  acreage. 

Approximately  1,900  tens  of  cottonseed  were  produced  in  Guatemala 
in  19^9,  of  which  about  1,700  were  probably  available  to  crushers. 
Cotton  production  has  been  increasing,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Development  of  Production. 

Peanuts  produced  In  Guatemala  are  generally  utilized  for  edible 
purposes  and  not  crushed.    Accurate  production  figures  are  not  available, 
but  output  in  19^9  "was  probably  around  250  tons  of  unehelled  nuts. 

.    Production  of  corozo  kernels  in  19^9  was  approximately  800  tons. 
The  word  "corozo"  is  loosely  used  to  designate  at  least  3  &nd  possibly 
5  different  types  of  kernels  gathered  from  wild  oil  palms,  though  ac- 
curately this  term  should  not  be  used  in  connection  with  palm  kernels 
in  Guatemala.    Undoubtedly  a  greater  tonnage  could  be  mace  available 
but  a  number  of  factors  tend  to  hold  back  the  exploitation  of  the  palm 
fruit. 

Practically  all  the  nuts  are  cracked  by  hand  though  there  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  nut  cracking  machine  near  Lago  de  Izabal.    Most  of  the 
oil  palms  are  located  in  remote  areas  outside  the  commercial  land  trans- 
port network. 

Corozc  kernels  are  being  offered  to  oil  crushers  at  $7  rer  100 
pounds  in  contrast  to  sales  at  $10  to  $12  in  the  fall  of  19^9.  Despite 
lower  prices,  production  in  1950  may  be  somewhat  greater  since  there 
is  reduced  activity  in  the  EI  Peten  chicle  and  lumber  industries,  the 
major  sources  of  income. 

Plantings  of  African  oil  palms  were  made  in  the  Pacific  coastal 
area  about  20  years  ago,  but  very  little  subsequent  care  was  given 
them.    About  p  years  ago  African  palms  were  planted  on  both  coasts  of 
Guatemala  by  the  United  Pruit  Company.    At  Tiquisate  in  the  Pacific 
coast  893  acres  have  been  planted  on  land3  that  formerly  produced 
bananas.    Some  of  the  first  oil  palm  acreage  on  the  Pacific  coast 
will  reach  commercial  bearing  this  year,  but  the  fruit  will  not  be 
processed  into  oil,    A  minimum  of  1,500  acre3  is  considered  necessary 
to  warrant  the  installation  of  oil  processing  equipment.    At  Bananera 
on  the  east  coast  700  acres  have  been  planted  to  oil  palms.    This  sec- 
tion is  probably  more  suitable  for  oil  palms  because  of  the  more  evenly 
distributed  rainfall. 

Although  coconut  palms  are  found  growing  on  both  coasts  of  Guatemala, 
relatively  few  of  the  nuts  are  processed  into  copra.    Prom  time  to  time 
small  lots  are  offered  for  sale  at  $3  per  100  pounds. 
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Production  of  seed  from  the  wild  cacao  voladar  tree  is  roughly 
estimated  at  75  to  100  tons  yearly  and  of  castor  beans  at  250  to  500  tons . 

Guatemala  has  6  plants  with  oil  crushing  equipment.  The  larger  of 
the  two  modem  plants  is  located  in  Guatemala' City  and  has  a  yearly  oil 
capacity  of  3,600,000  pounds. 

Foreign  trade  in  fats  and  oils  consists  almost  entirely  of  raw 
materials  to  supplement  deficient  domestic  production.    The  United  States 
is  the  leading  supplier  of  fat  materials,  furnishing  96  and  98  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  tallow  and  lard  imports  in  I9U9.    Imports  in  1950 
are  expected  to  he  less  than  in  the  past  year.    Exports  are  negligible. 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  PEANUT  HARVEST 
DOWN ;  SUNFLOWER  SEED  UP 

The  Union  of  South  Africa Ts  19^9-50  peanut  crop  is  down  from  the 
past  two  years,  hut  the  sunflower  seed  crop  exceeds  that  of  last  season, 
according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Pretoria.    Preliminary  unofficial 
estimates  place  the  peanut  harvest  at  60, 000  short  ton3  against  67,000 
a  year  ago  and  only  12,000  prewar  and  the  sunflower  crop  at  35,000  tons 
compared  with  20,000  in  19^8-^9  and  less  than  2,000  prewar.    The  only 
significant  change  in  other  oilseeds  is  the  increase  in  cottonseed.  The 
19^9-50  outturn  is  estimated  at  about  3,000  ton3  compared  with  2,000  in 
19^8-^9  and  1,000  prewar. 

Production  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  domestic  requirements  of 
peanuts  and  oil  and  sunflower  seed  and  oil  with  the  possibility  of  3ome 
exportable  surplus  of  sunflower  seed  oil. 

Oil  expressors'  prices  to  South  African  producers  for  the  19^9-50 
season  for  peanuts  are  based  on  shelled  nuts  of  grade  Q2  quality  at  L52- 
10-0  ,($11+7.39)  per  short  ton  delivered  free -on -rail  at  sender's  station. 
The  sunflower  seed  price  to  producers  is  the  same  as  the  19^8-^9  effec- 
tive price  of  20  shillings  (&2.80)  per  bag  of  100  pounds,  free-on-rail 
for  the  best  grade. 

Legislation  is  now  being  considered  and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
of  its  passage,  for  the  unlimited  manufacture  of  white  margarine.  Should 
this  legislation  pass,  more  of  the'  locally  produced  vegetable  oils  will 
be  used  for  the  production  of  margarine  and  consumed  in  South  Africa. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  through  the  Dairy  Industry  Control  Board  is 
expected  to  control  the  production  of  margarine  to  protect  the  dairy 
industry  if  necessary. 

LIBYA'S  OLIVE  OIL  OUTPUT 
REVISED  UPWARD 

Olive  oil  production  in  Libya  ha3  been  revised  upward  to  7,700- 
8,800  short  tons,  according  to  the  Consulate  General,  Tripoli.  The 
increase  over  the  19^+8  output  of  approximately  1,700  tons  resulted 
primarily  from  the  following  factors:     (l)  Over  300,000  young  trees 
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(11-15  years) ,  planted  during  the  period  of  Italian  colonization,  bore 
fruit  for  the  first  time;  (2)  the  prolonged  drought  of  1947-48  did  less 
damage  to  the  trees  than  expected;  and  (3)  the  pressing  yields  showed  a 
marked  increase --going  from  22  to  as  high  as  40  percent  in  some  cases. 

The  heaviest  production  was  concentrated  in  the  Horns -Cussa bat' area 
of  Eastern  Tripoli tania  where  6,000  tons  of  oil  are  known  to  have  been 
pressed,  and  it  seems  likely  that  an  additional  1,000  to  2,000  tons  may 
have  been  produced  but  not  reported. 

A  shortage  of  pressing  capacity  resulted  because  of  the  size  of 
the  crop.    The  consequent  delay  between  picking  and  pressing  of  the 
olives  caused  an  increase  in  the  acidity  content  of  the  oil. 

Production  of  inedible  oil  in  1949  was  between  700  and  900  tons, 
of  which  almost  500  tons  are  available  for  export,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  consumed  locally  in  soap  making. 

Local  olive  oil  consumption  varies  from  2,000  to  4,000  tons  per 
year.    The  balance  of  this  year 3 e  production  will  be  3old  abroad,  but 
since  this  is  the  first  exportable  surplus  of  oiivo  oil  in  the  country's 
modern  history,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  establish- 
ing trade  channels  for  its  disposition. 

An  estimated  600  -  1,000  tons  of  oil  have  already  moved  or  will 
shortly  go  to  Cryonaica,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  export  over 
4,000  tons  to  Italy. 

Prices  for  olive  oil  sold  to  Italy  were  LI85  for  one  lot  of  1,000 
metric  tons  ($470  per  short  ton)  and  LI70  for  any  quantity  above  that 
($432).    Both  prices  are  f.o.b.  Tripoli  for  oil  under  3  percent  acidity 
and  will  give  the  producers  74  to  78  MAL  (Military  Administration  Lire) 
and  67  -  70  MAL  per  kilogram  (20  to  21  and  18  to  19  cents  per  pound) , 
respectively.    The  higher  priced  oil  will  bo  refined  and  sold  in  Italy 
as  National  Oil  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  over  3,000  tons,  will 
be  taken  by  Italy  as  foreign  oil  for  refining,  packaging,  and  re-export. 

The  I95O  olive  oil  production  at  this  time  promises  to  equal  that 
of  1949  pending  favorable  weather.    Some  of  the  2,000,000  trees  planted 
under  the  Italian  agricultural  development  of  Tripolitania  are  now 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.    Within  10  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  an  annual  exportable  surplus  of  20,000  to  40,000  tons  of  oil  will 
be  available. 

The  handling  of  such  a  surplus  will  involve  a  considerable  expansion 
of  the  present  pressing  and  refining  facilities.    This  will  require  a 
sizeable  investment  of  capital,  presumably  from  foreign  sources  since 
there  is  little  in  the  country  for  such  developments. 
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CHILE'S  WAK-BOPN  WEALING  INIUSTRY  HAS 
OFFSET  DECLINE  IN  TALLOW  SUPPLIES 

Chile's  production  in  19^-9  of  wha.le  and  sperm  oil  totaled  at  least 
3,660  short  tons,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Santiago.  This 
volume  of  output,  derived  entirely  from  the  catch  of  land  station  opera- 
tions, wae  about  one -quarter  less  than  the  tonnage  produced  in  19^+3,  and 
pbout  one -sixth  less  than  in  19^7-    However,  production  was  greater  than 
the  lyhk-hS  average  when  Chile's  whaling  industry  was  in  its  infancy. 

Pr©duction  of  sperm  oil  in  19^9  was  considerably  greater  than  the 
output  of  whale  oil.    This  was  true  in  previous  years  for  which  data  are 
shown  except  19^8  (see  table).    Production  in  recent  years  has  ranged 
from  a  low  of  2,3^2  tons  in  19^6  to  a  high  of  2,9^-2  tons  in  19^5-  On 
the  other  hand,  output  of  whale  oil --except  in  19^  when  it  reached  an 
abnormally  high  level  of  2,021  tons--ha.3  varied  from  a  low  of  188  tons 
in  I9kh  to  a  high  of  948  tons  in  19»+6. 

Chile's  whaling  industry  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  2  firms.  The 
larger  of  these  is  the  Compania  Industrial,  Valparaiso,  a  large  integrated 
organization  who3e  whaling  activities  are  an  adjunct  to  its  extensive  and 
diversified  soap  and  manufacturing  activities.    The  smaller  firm,  Macaya  y 
Compania,  in  Talcahuano,  either  sells  its  3mall  output  of  oil  to  the 
Compania  Industrial  or  to  local  soap  factories  in  southern  Chile.  The 
Compania  Indus triad  uses  9 11  of  its  sperm  oil  and  over  90  percent  of  its 
whale  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  the  remainder 
of  the  whale  oil  going  into  margarine  and  lard  compounds. 

The  whaling  operations  of  the  Compania.  Industrial  were  begun  during 
the  war  to  provide  substitute  materials  for  tallow  and  other  scarce  fats 
in. manufacturing  processes.  The  company's  production  of  whale  and  sperm 
oil  ha.s  offset  the  loss  of  tallow  imports  from  Argentina  and  the  decline 
of  tallow  production  in  Me  j;al  lanes ,  southernmost  province  in  Chile,  and 
at  the  same  time  helped  toward  maintaining  the  output  of  soap  at  a  fairly 
norma?  level.  •  •  . 


CHILE:    Whale  and  sperm  oil  production,  19kk-k9  l/ 

(Short  tons) 


Kind 

19^5 

;  1946 

:  1947 

;  1948 

:  19^9 

Baleen. . 

138 

863 

:  948 

2,021 

;-.  795 

Sperm . . . 

;  2,395 

2,9^2 

2 ,  342 

2/ 

2,911 

2,866 

Total 

2,533  : 

3,810  . 

3,290  . 

4,279  : 

4,932  . 

3,661 

l/  Production  of  the  Compania  Industrial  only. 
2/  Net  available. 


American  Embassy,  Santiago. 
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CHILE:    Whale  oaten,  by  kind,  I9kh-k9  l/ 
.  (.number) 


Kind 

;  1944  ; 

1945, , 

1946  ; 

1947  : 

1948  ; 

1949 

•  • 

117  : 

:     249  : 

121  \ 

373  1 

230 

•  • 

•  * 

3o0 

;  : 

669-  : 

' ■  681 • '  ! 

680 

 •  3oc  : 

•  ♦ 

477 

!  585T 

■790.  : 

1.054  \ 

910 

l/  Ca-cch  of  the  Conpania  Industrial  only. 


American  Embassy,  -  Santiago. 


WHALE  AND  SPERM  OIL  PRODUCTION  FROM  1949-50 

ANTARCTIC  PELAGIC  CATCH  LESS  THAN  PREVI  jUS:  SEASON   

Production  of.  vhale  and  sperm  oil  from  the  Antarctic  pelagic  whale 
catch  in  the  1949-50  season,  totaling  375,817  short  tons  (see  article 
and  table  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  15,  1950),  was  slightly 
less --about  one  percent*- -than  the  output  of  the  previous  season. 
According  to  final  da"ua  received  recently  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,  production  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  in  the  1948-49 
season  totaled  379/765  tons. 

There  were  18  expeditions  representing  6  countries  that  took  part 
in  the  Antarctic  whale  hunt  :n  the  last  two  seasons.     (See  table  on 
following  page). 

Production  of  whale  oil  from  the  1949-50  catch  totaled  351,643 
tons,  about  2  percent  more  than  the  output  from  the  previous  season's 
catch.    Sperm  oil  production,  however- -totaling  24,174  ton3  from  the 
1949-50  catch- -was  down  one -third  from  the  year  before. 

The  combined  production  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  was  approximately 
the  same  in  each  of  the  last  2  seasons  for  Norway.    The  Soviet  and 
Japanese  expeditions,  however,  had  an  increased  output  this  last 
season  as  compared  with  1948-&9  whereas  the  British,  South  African, 
and  Dutch  fleets  had  a  decrease  in  their  oil  production  from  the 
previous  season. 
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ANTARCTIC  PELAGIC  SEASON  1948-49 

Country                       Expeditions  :     Whale    .  Sperm  ;  TotcL 

oil     '.  oil  . 

•  •                                   •  •   ^  ^  

•  Number  ~:  '  Short  ':  Short  .  Short 
:                      :       tons    :  tons    :  tons 

Norway  ...»  . :          10           :      VjkrflH:  21,308;  196,022 

United  Kingdom  ;.:          3          :       90,801:  8,893:    99, 69^ 

Un.  of  So.  Africa  :*           1           :'       24,901:  5,102:  30,003 

The  Netherlands  :           1           :*       19,697:  808:  20,505 

U.S.S.R  :          1          :l/    11,260:  -    :  11,260 

•  •                                •  • 

Japan  :  _2  i       22,281 :  -    ;  22,281 

Total    ;        18          :     3^3, 654:  36,111:  379,765 

l/  Calculated. 


Norwegian  Whaling  Gazette,  Sandefjord,  Norway. 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORID  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton -price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

• 

• 

Date  \ 
1950  J 

Unit  of  \ 
weight  * 

Unit  of  '. 
currency  * 

Price  in  r. 

foreign  • 
currency  : 

Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 
per  pound 

Alexandria 

• 

Kantar  1 

Ashmouni ,  Good  

5-25  : 

99.05  lbs.  ; 

Tallari  • 

(not  % 

quoted) 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F.  .„ 

♦ 

It 

n  a 

n  # 

(not  ; 

quoted) 

• 

11  . 

11  , 

it  , 

76.95  i 

44.61 

M  . 

11  , 

11  , 

70.95  ' 

41.13 

Bombay 

> 

Candy  : 

0 

It  . 

iPtk  lha 

620.00  : 

16.50 

• 

II  . 

ti  ,       '  , 

It  t 

690.OO  : 

18.37 

Karachi 

• 

Maimd  * 

hF  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine,  , 

• 

5-24  < 

82w28  lbs.  ■ 

n  , 

:        75.00  s 

27.50 

28QTP  Rind    S  G  "Fine 

• 

It  • 

:         77.00  :  28.23 

289F  Punjab,  S.G. ,  Fine. 

•  * 

II  ; 

,  11 

:        £0,50  : 

5  29.52 

Buenos  Aires 

• 

;Metric  ton 

:  2204.6  lbs.; 

Peso  : 

Lima 

• 
• 

:Sp.  quintal 

• 

5-24 

:  101.4  lbs. 

5  Sol 

11/  38O.OO 

:  25.11 

• 

ti 

t  11 

:  (not 

Squoted) 

Recife 

:Arroba 

Mata,  Type  k  

• 

•  • 

5-25 

:  33.07  lbs. 

:Cruzeiro 

'  190.00 

!  31.26 

11 

•  11 

.  11 

:  (not 

Java  liable ) 

• 

n 

.  ti 

,  ti 

:  235.00 

:  3^.66 

Sao  Paulo 

• 

• 

it 

.  " 

,  ti 

:  196.00 

:  32.25 

Torreon 

• 
• 

:Sp.  quintal 

Middling,  15  /l6*\  

9 

ti 

:  101.4  lbs. 

:Peso 

:  240.00 

:  27.37 

Houston -Galveston -New 

• 

Orleans  av.  Mid.  15/16". 

• 

*  * 
• 

:Pound 

:Cent 

:  xxxxx 

:  32.98 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/  Nominal. 


